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HOE’S DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESS. 





THE POWER PRINTING PRESS. 





It is nearly thirty years since a German resident 
in England, by the name of Koenig, invented a 
steam printing press. The first paper printed by 
this machine was The Times, of London ; the 
speed was 1100 impressions perhour. It was just- 
ly considered the greatest achievement connected 
with printing since the invention of cast metal 
types. The circulation of the Times was so great 
as to requite the setting of the types four times, in 
order to employ four presses in running off the 
enormous edition. By means of this machine much 
labor and delay were saved. Ten years afterwards 
it was so far improved by the inventor as to print 
the sheet on both sides, when the speed was in- 
creased to 2000 papers, or 4000 impressions per 
hour. But it was then a very complicated contri- 
vance, and required the attendance of eight per- 
sons, besides the motive power. It appears by a 
subsequent article in the Times that the inventor re- 
turned to the continent but poorly compensated for 
his ingenuity and industry. 

The introduction of these machines into this 
country is quite a recent event ; the excellent hand 
presses manufactured by the Messrs. Hoe & Co. of 
New York, known as the Smith and Washington 
presses, being so great an improvement upon the 
Ramage press in general use twenty years ago, 
that they seemed to supply every desideratum. 
Since the introdifction of the Napier press, howev- 
er, a great variety of these machines have sprung 
up, principally the inventions or improvements of 
American machinists. Of these the double cylin- 
der presses of Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., of which the 
accompanying cut is a representation, for simpli- 
city of contrivance, good workmanship, and speed, 
stand foremost. They combine some important 
improvements upon the English Napier press, con- 
stiluting a system of machinery almost organic, 
which while it relieves the human frame of its 
most laborious efforts in printing, far exceeds all 
human powers in despatch. Since they have been 
brought into use, a new class of papers has sprung 
up in the larger American cilies, whose circulation 
more than quadruples the most successfnl journals 


sistance it would be impossible to produce in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply the demand. Of these 
The Sun is the oldest, and has a reputed circula- 
tion of 36,000. Now it would require twelve hand 
presses at the ordinary speed, running day and 
night, without intermission, to accomplish that 
amount of labor. 

Numerous and expensive attempts to apply steam 
power to machines with flat printing surfaces have 
been made since the introduction of the cylindri- 
cal press, both in England and America. The 
greatest success seems to have attended our Amer- 
ican invertors, and the Adams and Tuffts presses, 
of Boston, are perhaps more numerous than the 
cylinder press. They are preferred for book print- 
ing on accountof the quality of work they produce, 
and the price at which they are afforded. But we 
understand that the Messrs. Hoe have introduced 
some recent improvements by which they combine 
speed and accuracy of register with the cylinder 
press, and are enabled to produce the best of work 
with them. The price varies from $800 to $3,500. 
The utmost spec? of this press is over 5000 im- 
pressions per hour. 

By the aid of steam presses, the three grand re- 
quisites, speediness of execution, quantity, and 
cheapness of labor, are attained tc an extent de- 
manded by the necessities of the age, and, without 
the aid of such machinery, the tide of knowledge 
and human improvement would be forced back, 
greatly to the injury of society. Whatever may 
have been the prejudices of the profession with re- 
gard to machine printing, the experience of a few 
years has proved how ill-founded were those mel- 
ancholy anticipations ; and judging from the ex- 
traordinary perfection to which it has been broug4t, 
it may justly appear that no further improvements 
could be effected in the art of printing. But there 
is no discovered limit to humaningenuity. Every 
year is producing some curious if not valuable ad- 
dition to printing machinery, and no one can fore- 
see the termination of this, or any other class of 
improv ements within the compass of manufactur- 


ing industry. 





Talking very much, and lying, are cousin ger- 


AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 





Much as, now-a-days, we have to do with won- 
ders, it is not often the lot of a public journalist to 
announce a matter so extraordinary as that which 
forms the subject of the present notice. Mr. Hen- 
son professes to have discovered the means of fly- 
ing through the air in any direction at pleasure. 

e are quite aware that similar tions have 
been put forth in a times, and that they have all 
most signally failed, having done nothing but to 
evince the strong desire men have ever felt to tra- 
verse the unobstructed space above them. We 
should share the general incredulity produced by 
this invariable discomfiture, if we did not see in 
Mr. Henson’s design a specific contrivance which 
we believe will certainly lead to a different result, 
and did not find in the elaboration of every part of 
his aerial vehicle evidence of talent and perseve- 
rance which are capable of working onward till 
they reach a successful issue. 

We have often looked up with wonder at rooks 
sailing lazily air on a summer’s day, 
whirling about at all possible ease, with hardly 
trouble of stiring a wing. What keeps them up? 
Does nature, out of liking for their habits, suspend 
for them the law of gravity? The sporisman’s 
deadly aim soon dispels that fancy. We could 
think of no likely explanation, and so wondered on 
and let the matter alone. Yet if men were to talk 
of flying without explaining this fact to us, we 
should greatly doubt their schemes. Perhaps one 
reason why we are disposed to put faith in Mr. 
Henson’s plan may be that it has somewhat in- 
structed us in this particular. 

One thing is clear,—that the rook, when saunter- 
ing about in the air so quietly, is making very lit- 
tle effort; somehow or other, he keeps up without 
— pest eng then. Sy aw all one eee . 

ying we have met with (setting asi ooning 
depend on the continued nd ebor-of him who is 
to ays and it always happened that, with his hard- 
est labor, he very quickly came to the 
Mr. Hanson follows a different plan, and (as 
plainly seen, now it is pointed out) it is just that 
which nature adopts. His machine (which we 
shall describe anon) starts from the top of an in- 
clined plane: before it reaches the bottom it 
quires velocity so great that the impact of its 
tended wings on the air amply suffices for its sup- 
port. To gain that impact on the under 
the machine advances with its front edge a litile 
raised. We think this is perfectly analogus to the 
action of many birds; while they have the requisite 
forward velocity, the expanse of theirpini 
breast, duly presented to the air in front, is suffi- 
cient, without the ex»enditure of muscular effort, 
to hinder their descent. But these very same easy 
sailing rooks show very different action when they 
start from the ground: then, ev put 
in requisition to sustain them while they get the 
necessary velocity; and it is by degrees, as their 
flight becomes swifter, that they can safely relax 
their efforts. Nor does it seem of much conse- 
quence how this velocity is obtained; some birds 
seem to help themselves by running tong fe 
ground before rise; and others, with striking 
similarity to Mr. Henson’s plan, will start from the 
top of a tree or the summit of a rock by first ma-, 
king a large descent. The effect of all this is very 
easily understood, and the bold design of Mr. Hen- 
son is so far entitled to confidence as a faithful im- 
itation of nature. 

But neither the rook nor the machine can go far 
on this plan. The same resistance of the air which 
the velocity brings to act for their advantage in one 
way, acts against them, though much airy puny 
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in another: it sustains their weight, 
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rogress bei ually diminished, the sustain- 
f effect nc oe untll the air no longer yields 
the requisite contraction of the weight. ‘l'o remedy 
this, the bird makes light and easy strokes of its 
wings, which are so formed as to afford the neces- 
sary recruit of the decaying speed ; just to the like 
effect Mr. Hanson put on board his aerial carriage 
a small and very ingenious steam engine, which, 
by means of vanes or propellers, constantly coun- 
tervails the forward resistence, and thus keeps up 
the original sustaining velocity. 

Now let us contrast this mode of proceeding 
with that of preceding projectors. They have all 
judged it requisite to carry in the flying vehicle all 
the power necessary to its entire working. It did 
not occur to them that a certain degree of speed, 
united with an appropriate conformation of the 
front, would necessarily make the air sustain the 
carriage, and that to attain that velocity al start- 
ing required much more power than was requisite 
for afterwards maintaining it: they therefore al- 
ways encumbered themselves with a weight either 
of animate or elemental power, so Great that it 
could not possibly be carried. , Mr. Henson does 
far the greater part of his work before the machine 
leaves the ground, and he carries with him only 
the power necessary to accomplish the small re- 
mainder. The failure, therefore, of former at- 
tempts, is not only no reason for anticipating the 
like fate for this, but contrariwise the clear detec 
tion and effectual avoidance of the cause of former 
disappointments may justly induce us to calculate 
on success in the present instance. 

The most striking part of the machine is a web 
of gigantic proportions: it measures. 150 feet from 
right to left, by 30 feet, and serves as wings so far 
as to sustain the body, but being | erfectly joint- 
less, and having none of the motion of wings, it 
does nothing towards maintaining the forward 
speed. This office is fulfilled by two sets of pro- 
pellers, like windmill sails, of twenty feet in di- 
ameter, situated one on each side of the tail and 
actuated by the steam engine. The tail is fifty 
feet long and is jointed to the middle of the hinder 
edge of the wings or main web: beneath this im- 
portant eg tem eis a rudder, and by the united 
effects of both the vessel is duly steered both for 
elevation and direction. All these parts are com- 
= of framework, remarkable for the skil! and 

ightness of its construction, and covered with silk 
or linen. 

To the middle of the wings or main frame, and 
touching its under surface, are suspended the car 
and steam engine. Tie former is entirely enclos- 
ed, and is quite capacious enough for the intended 
burden of the machine. ) 

Beside the great lightness and ey of its 

, the steam engine is remarkable for the novel- 
ty both of its boiler and its condenser: it is indeed 
by the singular skill‘ vith which he has constructed 
r fone that Mr. Henson has transformed the ponde- 
rous stean: engine into a contrivance fitted for tra- 
versing the regions of the air. The boiler consists 
of a number of hollow cones placed around and 
about the e, with their truncated points 
downwards.” They are large and numerous enough 
to present about 100 square feet to the action of the 
fire, of which about half is exposed to radiating 
heat. It is calculated, from satisfactory data, that 
it will supply steam equivalent to the power of 
twenty horses. The condenser is as original in its 
poe it consists of a considerable number of 
small pipes my ety to the rapid current of air pro- 
duced by the flight of the machine. The device, 
which has been found perfectly efficient, avoids 
the necessity of carrying a large weight of water 
either to blow away in steam after being used, or 
to condense it. Our engineering friends will be 
somewhat surprised to learn that this condensing 20- 
horse power steam engine is worked with but 
twenty gallons of water, and that its entire weight, 
water included, is but 600 s. 

(7b be continued.) 





Latta Rooku.—Moore’s celebrated poem, 
Lalla Rookh, has been rendered into Persian, and 
sung in the streets of Ispahan. This is a compli- 
ment to the brilliant Irish bard of which he may 
well be proud. 


HISTORY OF A COTTON GOWN. 


The reader must now bear in mind, that what 
has been done to the cotton has disentangled and 
cleansed it, but not straightened the fibres; to 
effect this is the object of the next process, called 
carding. We all know how easily and effectua!l 
the hair may be straightened by the use of a com 
or brush. Now however intricate the cotton-man- 
ufacturer’s carding-engine may be in appearance, 
its action is in reality midway between a comb 
and a brush. A number of wires, formed and 
bent in a precisely similar manner, are inserted 
into a frame or block at one end, and present their 
sharp points at the other. This forms a kind of 
wire-brush ; and upon being placed with the wires 
uppermost, a little cotton placed upon their points 
and another similar wire-brush laid on the cotton, 
the movement in opposite directions of the two 
brushes will brush or comb out the fibres of cotton 
and Jay them in a parallel and smooth form. This 
operation is called carding, and the two brushes 
are termed cards. About seventy or eighty years 
ago, the cotton manufacturers, particularly Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Hargreaves, and Mr. Arkwright, suc- 
ceeded in fixing the cards to the suriace of a cy- 
linder, and to a concave surface applied close to it. 
By making the cylinder revolve continuously, the 
cotton, which is placed upon its teeth, becomes 
combed out or carded in a very complete manner. 
By subsequent improvements made in those cylin- 
der cards, not only are the cotton fibres combed 
out straight, but they are at the same time collect- 
ed together ina narrow flattish roll, called a sliver. 
The fibres of this sliver have just coherent strength 
enough to hold together. It will then be under- 
stood that the operation of carding produces three 
different changes in the appearance of the cotton : 
the first is, to comb out and parallelise the fibres ; 
the second, to collect it into a sort of sheet so ex- 
se fine as to obtain for it from one writer the 

gurative title of “ woven wind ;’’ and the third 
to collect into a small narrow sliver, midway be- 
tween aribbon and a roll in appearance. The 
carding-engine of modern days, by which all this 
is effected, is an exceedingly elaborate machine. 
i — contain about twenty teeth to an inch in 
ength. 

But delicate and beautiful as is the effect pro- 
duced by the coaplng-engins, the fibres composin 
the slivers of cotton have still much to go throug 
before they will bein a fit state for the spinners. 
In the first place, though the cards have straight- 
ened most of the fibres, they have had the effect of 
doubling some of them by catching them in the 
middle : these doublings must be rectified. Again, 
although the fibres are ae tolerably parallel 
by the carding-engine, yet they are not sufficient- 
ly so for subsequent purposes. The sliver, like- 
wise, though delicate, contains too many fibres in 
thickness : one hundred feet of it contain nearly 
one pound of cotton. To remedy all these defecis 
is the office of the drawing-frame, one of the most 
beautiful of Arkwright’s inventions. It straight- 
ens the doubled fibres; it lays them as parallel to 
one another as possible ; it equalises the quality of 
the cotton, by uniting many slivers into one, so as 
mutually to equalise each other’s defects ; and 
lastly it draws out and elongates the spongy slivers 
or ribbons, so as to make them beth narrower and 
thinner. All this is effected by drawing the sliver 
successively between three pair of rollers, the two 
forming each pair being kept in close contact. 
The pairs are arranged side by side, so that after 
the sliver has passed between one pair, it is seized 
and forced through the second pair, and afterwards 
the third. Now ifall these rollers revolved with 
equal velocity, the only effect produced on the 
cotton would be to flatten or stretch it out ; but if 
the second pair revolve faster than the first, and the 
third faster than the second, it occasions the cotton 
to be elongated or drawn out. The second pair of 
rollers have a tendency to catch the fibres faster 
than they are liberated from the first pair,and there- 
fore elongate them to make up the deficiency ; the 
third pair act in like manner. And the very act of 
pulling or drawing the fibres in this way, also has 
the effect of straightening and laying them parallel. 








So important to the subsequert excellence of the 


a 


woven cotton did Sir Richard Arkwright deem 
this process, that whenever any defective work 
was put out of hand, he used to impress on his 
workmen the injunction, ‘‘ mind your drawings ;”? 
no good yarn could be spun unless the drawing of 
the slivers were properly performed. If one sin- 
gle sliver ‘were attempted to be drawn until the 
suitable parallelism of its fibres were effected, the 
ribbon would soon become so excessively attenu- 
ated as to break ; this is one of the reasons why 
many slivers are united into one during the process 
of drawing. Several slivers, passing from a row 
of cans or ‘ tubs’ in which they are deposited by 
the carding-engine, are caught between three pairs 
of rollers revolving with different velocities ; they 
are then all united into one, brought into a small 
space by passing through a funnel, slightly com- 
pressed between a pair of rollers, and lastly receiv- 
edinacan. The operation of drawing is general- 
ly performed several times in succession. 

After the slivers of cotton have passed through 
the drawing-frame, they go through the operation 
of roving. Tne object of this is, to draw them out 
to a greater degree of thinness, and at the same 
time to impart to them a slight degree of twist, 
sufficient to enable them to be wound on small 
ope of wood called bobbins ; for in their paral- 

| state they are too weak to allow of their being 
wound. Thisis performed by machines of various 
forms, called the revolving can-frame the tube 
roving-frame, the bobbin and fly-frame, &c., some 
of which are very complicated. The cotton now 
obtains the name of roving, and some of the rov- 
ings are so fine, that one hundred feet of them will 
weigh but eighty grains : the texture being uni- 
form in every part. * 

We have thus traced the materials of our cotton 
gown through the process of sorting, picking, 

ting, carding, drawing, and roving. ‘The next 
paper will introduce to us the labors of the spin- 
ner. 





GEOMETRY. 


The Greek word ge, signifying earth, is a part 
of the words, Geography, Geology, and Geometry. 
Of the word geography, grapho, meaning to de- 
scribe, is alsoa part. In geology, is logos, signi- 
fying a discoure, or more literally a word. Ge 
ography and hence both mean a descrip- 
tion of the earth. Though sister sciences, they 
still are not the same science. Geography de- 
scribes the situations, and geology the ingredients 
and structure, of various portions of the earth. The 
one tells where continents, Minds, and mountains 
are ; the other tells what they are. Geography 
embraces the civil divisions of the earth, per as 
empires, kingdoms, republics, states, counties, 
cities, towns and villages. Geology is confined to 
the natural features of the earth. It is evident that 
both these sciences are nearly allied, and that the 
one cannot be fully understood .without some 
knowledge of the other. 

In Geometry, metros. signifying measure, is add- 
ed to ge. This science, hence, literally means the 
measure of the earth ; and is of course connected 
with both the other sciences just named. It is not 
only applied to measuring the earth, and its great 
divisions, such as continents, islands, and moun- 
tains, but every thing in nature or art found upon 
its surface. It is the science of forms. and relates 
to every thing that has form ; and of course em- 
braces minerals, plants, shells, land, houses, brick, 
stone, timber, boxes, cisterns, casks, cups, pails, 
and every other production of nature and art. 
Geometry means, not only the measure of the 
earth and every thing upon its surface, but illus. 
trates the principles on which every kind of men- 
suration is founded. It is hence more at the foun- 
dation of all the sciences and all the arts, than any 
other science which is or can be understood. 

It is also studied by children at an earlier age 
than almost any other subject. To what subject is 
the attention of the infant more early called than 
the forms of objects around him? ‘What subject 
more delights him? Consequently, what subject 
can more gy be presented to the attention of 





young children, than the simple and elementary 
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principles of the science which first attracts their 
attention, and greatly interests their feelings. 

To furnish experimental lessons on this subject, 
‘“* Children’s Bricks,” or blocks, three inches by 
one inch and a half, and three quarters, are better 
fitted for a child, from one and a half to three or 
four years old, than any thing else which can be 
put intv his hands. They are more delightful to 
children than any other toys which can be procur- 
ed for them, for the simple reason that they afford 
more employment and more instruction. After 
being piled in ten thousand different forms, twice 
as many more remain to employ their hands, and 
to exercise their inventive powers. 


After the bricks, or in connexion with them, | be 


the slate and pencil are the most appropriate in- 
struments for children, which they most readily 
use in forming the elementary figures of geometry, 
such as squares, triangles, hexagons, circles, ellip- 
ses, &c., as already shown. 

This practical mode of commencing and toa 
great extent pursuing the highly practical science 
of geometry, instead of a mere system of ab-trac- 
tions, changes it from the driest to the most de- 
lightful subject pursued in schools. It has often 
been offered as a reward to secure attention to 
It will attract boys from petty 

bling and vicious company in the streets, to 
Righty useful lessons of instruction at their fire- 
sides. 

Another reason for commencing early, and pur- 
suing thoroughly and extensively, practical geom- 
etry, by this practical method, is the general ig- 
norance which prevails on the first principles of t 
science, an: the frequent and unfortunate mistakes 
in daily business operations, arising from that ig- 
norance ; such as the following :—A prrson who 
had agreed for the use of water for mill power, 
which could be discharged one an opening of 
four inches in diameter, asked the seller what he 
should pay him for a discharge through an open- | 
ing of twice the diameter ; double the price, was! 
the reply. The purchaser, of course, had four 
times the water for twice the money. 

A person who had purchased a pile of wood of 
certain dimensions, asked the seller what he should 
pay for another pile, double these dimensions ; 
double the price, was the answer ; selling of course 
eight times the wood for double the price. The 

uestion was proposed to a meeting of two hun- 
dred persons, how .many times it would take a 
pitcher, six inches deep and three wide, to fill 
another of the same shape, and twice the dimen- 
sions : no one present was able to give a correct 
answer. Yet the little boy of five years, with the 
aid of his “‘ bricks,’”’ could solve all these and hun- 
dreds of similar questions, nearly as fast as they 
could be proposed. 

As geography, geology, and geometry all relate 
to the globe on which we live, and of courre con- 
vey the most useful instruction, as they are all in 
a high degree delightful to children, and all con- 
nected with each other, why not use them all as 
lessens of early instruction to every child ?—Hol- 
brook’s Self Instructor. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





BY JOHN TIMBS. 





MECHANICS. 

Why does che rate of steam carriages surpass 
the ulmost -tretch of animal power? 

Because the machine by which they are propel- 
led, unlike any animal, rolis along unimpeded in 
any way by the speed of its own motion. 

According to some experiments, recently made 
by Mr. Bevan, to determine the actual force of 
draught of carriages upon common roads, it ap- 
pears that five horses will draw with equal ease t 
same load upona good hard turnpike road, as 
thirty-three horses can do upon loose sand. Or, if 
we assume the value of draught, upon a well-form- 
ed road in good condition, at 6d. per ton per mile, 
the equivalent price of draught will be u hard 
turf, 7jd. ; hard loam, 9). ; ordinary ae 
ls. 7d.; newly gravelled road, 2s. 2d.; loose 





sandy road, 3s. 1d. 


The power of some dogs is very extraordinary. 
Nine Esquimaux dogs, be nine captain Lyon, 
dragged 1611 pounds one mile (1760 yards) in nine 
minutes, and worked in this manner for seven or 
eight hours a day 

Why are railways more economical than ordina- 

ry roads ? 
Because, todrag a loaded waggon up one incon- 
siderable hill, costs more force tian to send it 
thirty or forty miles along a level railway; and 
the conclusion follows, that although the original 
expense of forming the level line might materially 
exceed;that of making an ordinary road, still, in 
situations of great traffic, the difference would svon 
id by savings ; and when once paid, the 
savings would be as profit ever after. 

By way of illustrating the great economy of ma- 
chinery, we may observe, that in Sedjah, (where 
the Arabs obtain fine millstones) ‘‘ their unskill- 
fulness and want of proper implements adapted to 
their labor, with the expense of carriage from the 

arry to the place of sale, each stone requiring a 
single camel, (wheel carriages and roads 
being entirely unknown) occasion an advance 
above the prime cost at which they might be hewn 
in England, of at least 500 per cent, each pair of 
wae costing from tien to twenty pounds ster- 

ing.’’ 

Why is aman better enabled than a horse to 
carry a weight up a steep hill? 

Because the peculiar disposiiion of the limbs of 
a man, renders him well fitted for this species of 
labor ; whereas it is the worst method in which a 
horse can be employed. It has been observed that 
three menclimbing a hill loaded with 1001bs. each, 
will ascend with greater speed than one horse car- 
rying 300lbs. 

The average value of human strength, consider- 
ed as a mechanical agent, has been variously esti- 
mated. Desaguliers considers that a man can raise 
the weight of 550ibs. ten feet high in a minute, 
and continue to do so for six hours. Smeaton, 
however, thinks that six good English laborers will 
be required to raise 21,141 solid feet of sea-water 
to the height of four feet in four hours. 1n this 
case, they will raise very litle more than six cu- 
bic feet of fresh water each, ten feet high in a mi- 
nute. The laborers whom Smeaton supposes to 
execute this work he considers to be equal to twice 
the number ol ordinary men. It would, therefore, 
perhaps, be a fair average value of a man’s work 
to estimate it, for a continuance, at half a hogs- 
head of water raised th h ten feet in a minute. 

The efforts of men differ with the manner in 
which these efforts are employed. It has been 
shown by Mr. R. Buchanan, that the same quaati- 
ties of human labor employed in working a pump, 
turning a wheel, ringing a bell, and rowing a boat, 
are as the numbers 100, 167, 227. and 248. The 
most advantageous manner of “pylying human 
strength is in the art of rowing. The strength of 
an ordinary man walking in an horizontal direc- 
tion, and with his body inclining forward, is how- 
ever, only equal to 27lb., and il is known by’ ex- 
perience, that a horse can draw horizontally as 
much as seven men. 

Why is the power of a steam engine expressed 
in horse power ? 

Because this mode was introduced when steam 
engines first began to supersede horse mills, when 
the manufacturer naturally inquired how many 
horses a steam engine would dispense with. Hence 
the expression is more practical than scientific. 

The power of a horse is understood -to be that 
which will elevate a weight of 33,000 pounds, the 
height of one foot in a minute of time, equal to 
ahout 90 pounds at the rate of four miles an hour. 
This is a force greater than that exerted by a com- 
mon cart horse, which is not estimated at more 
than 70 pounds : that is to say, that a horse, har- 
nessed to acart, weighing, with its load, forty cwt. 
or two tons, and drawing ona level road at the 
rate of four miles an hour, makes use of the same 
force, as if his traces, instead of being fastened to 
a cart, were passed .over a pulley, and lifted per- 
pendicularly a weight of 70 pounds. P 

A steam engine consumes about 20 feet of steam 
per minute for every horse power. 





ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

As a striking proof that the present anomolous 
stat@of society is not conformed to the moral law of 
attraction, we have only tv look to the unsettled as- 
pect of society. In agricultural operations, the ex- 
treme division of the land, which is so remarkable in 
the old countries, (although attended with some ad- 
vantages,) is yet marked by corresponding evils. The 
smallness of each lot prevents the application of skill 
and scientific combinations, and produces a limited 
and inexpert mode of culture, detrimental to the fer- 
tility of the soil. In manufacturing operations, what 
a waste of energy—what repugnant and poorly com- 
pensated labor—what fasehood—what deadly op 
sition and strife, whether between similar or differ- 
edt branchbes-of trade. : 

In this social state we see a constant struggle for 
caste—here the insolence of wealth; there the audaci- 
ty of the pauper—every where we see falsehood and 
deception in the divers relations of life, and the op- 
pression of the mass of mankind continued for the 
support of the few. In our relations with external 
nature, how powerless is man. In the present state 
of society he cannot avoid the irregularities and in- 
clemencies of the weather, which shorten premature- 
ly the life of man—or the fearful epidemics which 

estroy it. Of all these evils there are many which 
a merely physical associationgof human beings could 
banish—but it is only an association conformed to the 
law of moral attraction which can entirely annihilate 
them. Before we can secure harmony in our social 
relations, we must establish harmony in the faculties 
and passions of man. 

Instead of vast centres, towns and cities, where the 
population are gathered together, without regard to 
order, health, regularity, or architectaralbeauty, we 
propose to group humanity by communes, or phalanx. 
es, preserving the proper proportions in number of 
the inhabitants, and in the disposition of the interior 
arrangements, as well as in the exterior relations 
which each association will bear to other associations, 
according to the law of analogy, and as the heavenly 
planets have not only a movement of themselves, but 
another movement around other bodies, while other 
bodies in their turn have also a movement around 
others again, so will an association be not only com- 
posed of a number of small social circles, called 
groups, but these groups will revolve around others, 
called series, and these series will in their turn form 
the phalanx, or association, which itself is destined 
to continue the same law of analogy in its relations 
with other associations in the vicinity. 

The prime mover of this social machinery is, 
as we have before said, the moral attraction. One 
great discovery, which man will soon learn, is the 
moral attraction for /abor. As man enters into the 
arena of his future destinies, he will learn how sweet 
and refreshing is properly regulated labor. No proof 
can be more glaring of the anomalous state of society 
atthe present moment than the fact of labor being 
held in contempt. What, shall we so blaspheme Deity 
as to suppose that he has designed that labor should 
be considered dishonorable at the same time that he 
has made it the imperious and necessary condition of 
our very existence. 

And yet we see rich men priding themselves in 
idleness, and by their side their poor fellow creature 
toiling with repugnance. Evidently there is a sad 
confession here. The repugnance with which the la 
borer toils, is not proof that labor in itself is repug- 
nant, but only that God has never willed that man 
should be condemned to excesssive and ungrateful 
tasks. The abuse of a thing should never be used 
as an argument against the. proper use of. a thing. 
Moderaté and well regulated labor is as conducive to 
health, happiness and morality, as excessive and bad- 
Ya labor is destructive to these ings. 

hen a better state of society shall be introduced, 
the rich and idle members of society will be anxious 
to participate in that labor with which they now o 
press their poorer fellow-citizens. Then labor wou 
be a matter of choice—of taste—of inclination; each 
will give himself up to the employment which he 
prefers—an enthusiasm always new, will preside over 
laborious occupations. When under the law of moral 
attraction, mankind will be associated by , the 
ultimate fraction of ot: , by series which are the 
association of groups, and by phalanzes which are the 
associations of series. : 

* 





A mechanic who has half a dozen good fruit 
trees will find them more useful than a dozen cost- 
ly chairs, in a parlor kept for show. 
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Original. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
I. 
Our Father who art high in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy eternal name. *. 
O, let thy glorious Kingdom come, 
Kindle our bearts with holy flame ; 
On earth thy righteous will be done, 
As in the courts of light abuve. 
Lord of unnumbered worlds !—O grant 
Our souls to feel and own thy love. 
il. 
Give to thy suffering children here 
‘Their daily bread in peace and joy, 
And let not aught in life or death, 
Our hope in thee, O God! destroy. 
Our many treepasses forgive; 
Done in this darkened state of woe, * 
As we forgive each other’s wrongs, 
Or evils from each secret foe. 
Ill, 

Lead not our weak unknowing minds, 
Where guileful tempests lurk unseen ; 
But cover our defenceless heads, 
Ever thro’ Life’s precarious scene, 
For thine, O Lord, the kingdom is, 
And thine the everlasting power ; 
Unspeakable thy glories shine, 


Be with us at dying hour. J. B. 





HARRY MANDEN. 





Twenty years ago, I knew Harry Manden. He 
was the 3on of a very poor man, and at the age of 
thirteen was bound an apprentice to a respectable 
mechanic in a neighboring villa He was very 
active and ingenious. He was faithful to his work, 
and consequently found many leisure hours for 
sporting with other boys of village. Several 
months away and Harry seemed to enjoy 
his time extremely well. He, however, would 
sometimes meditate seriously on the manner in 
which he spent his leisure time. 

One night after he had gone to bed, lay awake 
for an hour or two. He said to himself, ‘‘ What 
age will all this play doto me? I shall byand by 

aman, and then. shall know but little more 
than barely to work my usual hours, and then play 
like a boy.”? After many such firm reflections he 
fell asleep. He awoke the next morning with the 
ts fresh on his mind, and rose with a deter- 
mination ty devote but half as much time as usual 
to sport, «nd the rest of his spare time he would 
spend in reading books, if he could find any one 
who would lend him. Me finished his regular por- 
tion of work for that day long before sundown. 
He then went to Esquire Tisdale, (who was a very 
good me) and asked him if he would lend him 
some books to read. Esquire Tisdale looked at 
him for 2 moment with a little surprise, yet with 
a smile on his face. ‘‘ And why do you wish books 
to read ?”? “ Because,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ I have sev- 
eral hours spare time during the week, which I" 
ysually d with my play-fellows, but I was 
thinking last night it would be a great deal better 
for me to spend a part of the time in reading some 
books that will do me good when I get to become 
aman. Ihave no money to buy them, and if you 
sir will be good enough to lend me one to begin 
with, I wili use it carefully, and be very much 


obliged to you.” 
The good man was always delighted with an op- | of the 


portunity to do good ; and the honest simplicity 
of the oe in making this application, heightened 
his pleasure in granting the request. He not only 
lent him an interesting little volume for that week, 
but ised him the use of any book he might 
vie speed home with his ic trea: and 
any J w ome precious treasure, 
began to read. He became so well pleased with 
the book that he spent very little time in the com- 
pany of his mates. He returned the volume and 
took another, and several weeks over in a 
similar manner. His matés could not but miss 
Harry’s company as he had been the most active 
among them. Af‘er learning the reason of his ab- 
sence, they began to laugh at him, ask him if he 
was bso. turn \ ? Harry had natural- 
lya and was not altogether pleased 





with their ridicule. One night he considered the 
subject for a long time, after he had gone to bed, 
doubiful whether he should keep to his favcrite 
— of reading, or yield to the entreaties of his 
riends, and spend all his spare time in play. He 
fell asleep without coming to any determination. 
The next morning he awoke and thought of the 
subject a few minutes before he arose. It took him 
but a short time to decide. 

He bounced out of bed, snapped his fingers as a 
sign of his resolution. ‘‘ What’s all their sport to 
me ?”? said he ; ‘‘ they may call me Methodist if 
they please, I will get my knowledge in spite of 
them. y may have their play and I have my 

- So good by my lads, I’ll not go with you at 
all, now.”’ He quit their company, and month after 
month, and year after year, he pursued a course 
of reading, which stored his mind with the most 
valuable information. Esquire Tisdale sought ma- 
ny occasions of conversing with him about what 
he had read, and opened his mind to that all im- 
portant subject which relates to the immortality of 
the soul, and of the only way to escape punish- 
ment. He lent him religious books. The effort 
was not lost. The Holy spirit accompanied the 
judicous means, and H r»ecame a penitent be- 
iever in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Youthful reader, would vou like to know what 
has become of Harry ! He is now one of the most 
respectable men in our country. His knowledge 
is extensive, and his society is sought and esteem- 
ed by all good men. By his industry he has ac- 
quired a competent fortune. He has enough to 
support his —- and to supply the wants of the 
‘earl and afflicted around him. He is, indeed, a 

appy man, because his house is the house of 
prayer. He loves his Bible and God, and is con- 
stantly looking forward to the day of his death, as 
to a day that will introduce him to the glories of 
the heavenly world, where all the saints and the 
angels of the Lord, and Jesus dwell, to receive all 
those who love and serve him, into mansions of 
everlasting happiness. 
here, O, where, is the apprentice that would 
prefer the tiresomeness of consiant play, to the 
rational and happy course which Harry pursued ? 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF THE ME- 
CHANIC. 


In no way can our leisure hours be better em- 
ployed than in studies connected with our various 
pursuits. For example; The house carpenter 
could not possibly succeed in business without un- 
derstanding not merely arithmetic but mensuration. 
If he proceed still further, and attain some of the 
higher principles of mathematics and architecture, 
the ease with which he lays out his work, and com- 
eee his designs, not only saves time, which to 

im is money, but extends the range of his busi- 
ness, and the probability of final success. Some 
of the chief rules upon which he depends for the 
success of his measurements, and the due propor- 
tions of the fabrics he rears, wwe their origin to 
the scientific researches of painstaking and learn- 
ed students, and it is his interest to know and to 
make use of them. 

The iron master, the smith, the metal founder, 
should have an acquaintance with chemistry. So 
the dyer, the hatter, and the brewer. The fortunes 
se persons, as well as others in similar pur- 
suits, often depend upon a clear, intelligent under- 
aw he of the articles they manufacture or com- 
pound. 

What vast sums of money would have been sav- 
ed to projectors of machinery, if they had only 
been even slightly acquainted with some of the 
most simple truths in mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy ? How much time would have been saved 


them, if they could have but known that others P 


had attempted the same thing with themselves and 
failed, because the attempt could not succeed. Or 
how, on the other hand, the same expenditure of 


time and money might ly well have been pre- 
vented, by ascertaini rough the same source 
that similar ievautiens bad long been known, and 


were in constant use. 
We knew an ingenious person, who spent several 





years in Eeeecting a double forcing pump, and 
when he arranged it to his entire satisfaction, 
and was about to patent it, and so make his for- 
tune, was shown his machine in a common ele- 
wee I treatise! The patent office at Washing- 
ton is full of these examples of wasted time and 
talent, and are melancholy proofs of the position 
we have taken. 

A striking example of the consequence of intel- 
ligent industry was afforded in the instance of the 
late Jessé Buel, Esq., of Albany. This gentleman 
was originally a printer, and with a very moderate 
sum gained by his trade, purchased a small farm 
near that city. Nothing could be more unprom- 
ising than his first attempt to reclaim the morasses 
and fertilise the sands which constituted his posses- 
sion. And yet, guided by his studies, led on by 
experiments, founded on scientific principles, and 
by carefully adopting every well settled improve- 
ment, he lived to make that farm the admiration 
of the country, to gather the finest grains, the most 
delicous fruits, and the rarest flowers, from once 
barren fields—to do it, too, in the shape of a regu- 
iar annual income of from $7,000 to $10,000. 
Nor was this all. He gave his ex 
countrymen, in an admirable peri 
Cultivator, and left behind him the best practical 
treatise on farming yet written by any American. 

Nor was this all. His correspondence was sought 
for by the learned of Europe, and in 1836 a large 
number of the people of this state voted for him as 
their candidate for Governor. 

But we have only briefly as yet looked at the 
effect of practical education upon the personal and 
pecuniary condition of men. This is the induce- 
ment which would operaie largely upon most of 
us, but there is still a nobler view of the subject to 
be taken. Higher considerations than a flourish- 
ing business or a well stored granary are yet to be 
presented. We do not pretend to have illustrated 
any part of our subject fully. We present our read- 
ers with a bare outline. They must reflect for 
themselves, and fill that outline up. We claim, 
however, to have shown, even in this hasty sketch, 
that education advances every profession in life—- 
ata future day we shall show how it adorns and 
makes every profession honorable—New York 
True Sun. 


rience to his 





SuBTERRANEAN LAKE AT ConSTANTINO- 


PLE.—We entered a private house, descended a 
deep flight of steps, and found ourselves on the 
borders of a subterranean lake, extending under 
several streets. The roof was arched and support- 
ed by 336 magnificent marble pillars ; a number 
of tubes descended into the -vater and supplied the 
streets above. Of all the reservoirs which the pru- 
dent precautions of the Greek emperors establish- 
ed, this is the only one which now exist as a cis- 
tern ; and such is the apathy and ignorance of the 
Turks, that they themselves, it appears, did not, in 
the time of Gellius, three hundred years ago, and 
do not at present generally know of its existence. 
The Turk through whose house we had access to 
it called it Yere batan Sarai, or the Subterranean 
Palace, and said that his neighbors, whose houses 
were also over it, did not know any thing about it. 
Indeed, from the state of neglect in which the 
walls and every thing about it appeared, it seem- 
ed probable that it had not been visited or repaired 
since the Turks entered Constantinople. 
the Russians ever approach and lay siege to the 
city, a supply of water will be its first object. In 
its present state, if the besiegers cut off the com- 
munication with the bendts, which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, they would do in the first instance, the city 
could net hold out foraweek. It appears that the 
Sultan has prudently supplied it with corm; it is 
robable he will clear out the cisterns, and supply 
it with water also. 





** My James is a very good boy,’’ said an old 
lady, x but he has his tittle failings, for we are 
none of us perfect—he put the cat in the fire, flung 
his grandmother’s wig down the cistern, set the 
barn on fire, and tried to stick a fork in his sister’s 
eye; but these are only childish follies.” 
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(i Subscribers who change their residence on 
the first of May next, will please to give timely . 
notice where they wish their papers left—delays | 
in this respect are apt to be attended with consi- 


derable loss and inconvenience. 





Agaiat Steam CarriaGr —We this week 
commence an account of this curious machine, 
which attracts great attention in London, and has 
inspired so much confidence in its success, as to 
induce parliament to appropriate a fund for its en- 
couragenent. In our next we shall give an en- 
graving of it. 





WHAT SHALL Bz DONE? 





This is the question that naturally suggests it- 
self to the mind of the mechanic, orthe true friend 
of the mechanic, in view of the efforts made for 
relief from the burthen of the State Prison Monop- 
oly, and the unsatisfactory results with which those 
efforts have been attended. The mechanics in 
certain-portions of the state, and more especially 
in this county, have made unprecedented exer- 
tions, during the last year and session of the legis- 
lature, with the hope that this spring would witness 
the triumph of right and their emancipation from 
the evil effects of a ruinous competition with favor- 
ed monopolists, and the disgrace of receiving in 
their ranks the entire mass of corruption annually 
discharged from the prisons. It is not tobe wondered 
that in view of these things that the question should 
be anxiously put— What now shall be done ? What 
now can be done? In reply we answer unhesitat- 
ingly, in our belief, every thing we have sought to 
acccomplish can be accomplished by one more 
energetic, united movement. We have watched 
the course of affairs during this winter and are far 
from despondent. We know our enemies, their 
policy and mode of opposition and we know they 
can ‘‘ be headed””—with an extra be, if necessary 
—and caught in their own traps and pit-falls. We 
have found traitors in our camp, and they may 
gorge themselves on their ill-gotten spoils, pur- 
chased by treachery and desertion, while they can, 
their retribution is at hand. Before one short year 
rolls round, they may have the opportunity of 
chewing the bitter cud of reflection, in vain re- 
grets that in an evil hour they submitted to tempta- 
tion or the influences of designing men. We say, 
we are far from despondent, for during the past 
year we have gained much, very much, though we 
must say we hardly know whom to thank for it, un- 
less that Providence which guides and governs all 
things. In this case, however, we see no special 
instruments to whom we should render even se- 
condary gratitude. It may be well to look on the 
sunny side of the picture and see what we have 


First—We have succeeded in defeating the plan 
of interested contractors and agents to have the 


illegal contracts made since 1835 legalized—al- 
though our mechanic Senator, Mr. Bartlett, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on prisons voted in 
favor of that most infamous scheme. (By the way 
we trust that Mr. B. may reconsider his course on 
this subject—and in hope that he will, we shall 
suspend judgment thereon till another session of 
our legislature.) By defeating this “‘ legalising’’ 
project, the illegal contracts, amounting to some 
sixteen or more, must stop on the first of May 
next, in accordance with the law of last winter. 

By this, further, we gain one great object, the 
throwing of a portion, at least, of the convicts up 
on the state, to be supported by the state, as they 
ought to be. Shut out from society, for the good 
of society, the whole of community, and not a part 
should support the prison system. The expense 
therefore to the state over and above the necessary 
loss under the present rotten system—(for the sys- 
tem cannot support itself under the most favorable 
circumstances, so long as the contract feature is re- 
tained ) will be for the current year, according ta 
the estimates of the inspectors of the prisons, not 
far from $100,000! Thus we have $100,000 
worth of labor from the state, and twice that sum 
from the contractors, or $300,000 worth of labor 
in all, thrown into the hands of the mechanics of 
this state for the coming year. Is this not some- 
thing gained ? Other portions of community being 
now compelled to share a part of the burthen here- 
tofore borne by the mechanics alone, will not be 
quite so ready to denounce their complaints as 
‘“*humbug.’? No telling how bitter a pill it is till 
you have tasted, so down with $100,000, and no 
wry faces about it either ! 

Thus much we have gained this winter, in the 
Jirst place, and this covers just the ground desired, 
if carried out, and every contract for labor broken 
up. But the mechanics, inasmuch as it is conced- 
ed that the convicts should do something and not 
remain in idleness—if thereby their labor does not 
interfere with or injure any portion of community— 
inasmuch as this is conceded, the mechanics are 
willing to codperate with the other portions of 
community in the adoption of some plan whereby 
this end can be obtained. And this leads us to 
the consideration of what we have gained in the 

Secondplace. The employment of the convicts 
in the iron mines would attain this end. This has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated, and in our opin- 
ion the people of the state of New York, knowing 
that the mechanics will not recede a single inch 
from what they have gained, will be quite ready 
after the {100,000 are expended (a sum more than 
sufficient to have carried the contemplated plan in- 
to operation) and before the next legislature meets, 
to go with the mechanics heart and hand in the 
adoption of tLe plan proposed by them and embo- 
died in the bill that passed the Assembly this win- 
ter. 

Thus much has been gained—and shall we be 
discouraged and lie supinely down in despair? 
No—no—though some in whom we confided have 
turned traitors, though corrupt influences have 
been brought to bear against us, yet we have learn- 
ed something and shall be wiser for the future. 
Experience is a hard teacher, but her pupils sel- 
dom forget her lessons. 

But then, some one asks, what shall be done ? 
Work friends, enlighten your neighbors on the 
subject, talk of it in your work shops, discuss it in 





your meetings, and so far throw off your political 





prejudices that if need be you can come out as to 
a man and through the Ballot bor, speak in such 
tones that even the Great Dragon of Party, shal! 
tremble. If the worst comes to the worst, this 
is our safe resort, and that it is an efficient one 
some of our pretended friends may yet learn to 
their cost! Up, up and be doing! How many 
mechanics out of the 175,000 of this state are ready 


for the onslaught? Ho, working men of New- 


York, protect your own rights if you want them 
protected, fight your own battles and God for the 
Right! This year may decide the battle if effi- 
cient measures are taken. So think of these things, 
ponder on them dispassionately, and when the time 
comes for action, whatever may come, above all 
things, ACT ! 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GEOLOGISTS 


The National Association of Geologists are now 
in session in this city. Among them we notice the 
“* Storm King,” Prof. Espy, B. Silliman, jr. of 
New Haven, R. D. Owen, of New Harmony, Geo. 
B. Emerson of Boston, and many others distin- 
distinguished for their attainments in science. The 
sessions are held in the spacious rooms of the 
“* Old State Hall,”” which building the state with 
princely munificence has allotted for the Geologi- 
cal Museum. 

Mr. Owen read a very interesting paper on 
Wednesday, on distemper painting as applied to 
the repre sentation of geological subjects, exhib- 
iting at the same time in illxstration a number of 
his paintings, which seem completely to fulfil the. 
desideratum. The method is simple and cheap. 
We shall take occasion to refer to this paper more 
in detail at some futare time. 

Two sessions are held daily, commencing at 9 
A.M and 3P.M., and are open tothe public. 
The scientifically disposed will of course attend. 
Of the proceedings we shall present our readers 
an abstract. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. - 





Some economical statesmen and newspaper 
editors were greatly alarmed at the proposition to 
invest seventy thousand dollars in an iron mine, 
with a view to the employment of the convicts in 
working it. Now that the mechanics have suc- 
ceeded in throwing a part of the burden of sup- 
porting the crime of the state upon the whole com- 
munity, there is a fair prospect that the expenses 
of the prisons will exceed their income, by mary 
thousand dollars, perhaps $100,000, and the pri- 
soners necessarily be supported in idleness. The 
responsibility of this matter rests with the senate, 
which preferred to legalize the existing contracts. 
An effort was made to induce Mr. Bartlitt, chair- 
man of the prison committee in the senate, to préss 
the bill to its final passage in the short time that 
remained; and on his refusal to do so, Mr. Sher- 
wood, a lawyer froin Wayne county, volunteered 
his services. Had Mr. S. been backed even then 
by Mr. Bartlitt, there is a possibility that the bill 
might have become alaw. As it was, the remarks 
of the latter gentleman had the effect to defeat it 
utterly—Gen. Root and the member from Albany 
were triumphant, and the state is saddled with a 
snug expense for the coming year—an expense 
which will have the effect to arouse action of some 
sort next winter. Let not the mechanics delay 
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their preparations for that contest—it will be the 
last struggle for independence of state -prison 
thraldom. 





STEAM BOAT SPEED. 


We notice an instance of the speed of the excel- 
lent boat South America, lately performed, by 
which she made the passage between New York 
and Albany in 7 hour and 21 minutes. If we were 
to take passage for New York in the day time, we 
should have no objection to any speed that did not 
take the hair off one’s head. But for a night pas- 
sage we prefer the safe and commodious D1ra- 
monpD, with her pleasant saloon and piano, and 
her excellent state rooms. She arrives at New 
York at the right hour for all purposes of business 
and pleasure. The passenger is not disturbed in 
the midst of his slumbers, by the hurly burly which 
always takes place when the boat comes to the 
dock ; but having quietly slept out his accustomed 
time, rises and performs his toilet in season to get 
a snuff of the fresh air before stepping ashore. A 
man cannot well be more at home on any steam 
boat than this. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


_ Ata meeting of the Albany County Mechanic 
' Asociation, held at the City Hall on Tuesday eve- 

ning the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
report to the next meeting of this Association the 
most advisable and proper course to be pursued b 
the mechanics for the ensuing year, and whether it 
would be advisable to resort to political action. 

Resolved, That the sincere .hanks of this associa- 
tion be returned to those members of the Assembly 
who advocated or voted for tde bill for the relief of 
the mechanics—particularly to the delegation from 
New York and Tienp--ent to Mr. Ruger and Mr. 
L. Sherwood of the Senate, for their generous and 
manly course in relation to the state prison question. 

The above resolution was directed to be amend- 
ed by adding the names of those members of As- 
sembly who voted for the Prison Bill. We have 
them not at hand at present, but will give them 
next week with the votes bearing on this question 
in the Senate. 











Pictortau Sunpayj Times.—Paige, Nich- 
ols & Krauth, of the New York Sunday Times, a 
spirited and racy paper, propose to issue in a few 
days an original, humorous pictorial sheet. It will 
be found at 109 Nassau street, or in this city at 
Jones’ depot, and will doubtless be worth the six- 
pence charged for it. The lovers of fun can safely 
prepare for the investment. 





i Among the New York city papers, the me- 
chanics are indebted to 7'he Sun, the 7'rue Sun, 
the Evening Post, &c., for frequent editorial arti- 
cles, advocating the measures which were in pro- 
gress for the location of a new prison in the north- 
ern part of the state. Not one of those got alarm- 
ed at the idea of the state’s buying one of the best 
mines in the world, even at $7,000, in preference 
to paying from $50,000 to $100,000 per annum for 
the support of convicts, ds there is a fair prospect 
the state will be compelled to do, under present 
circumstances. 





Tue Musevum—has undergone a complete re- 
novation, and opens with new attractions. The 
citizen and the sojourner may spend a leisure even- 
ing there to suit his taste—that is, viewing the won- 





ders of nature and art, or in witnessing the comic- 
alities of the stage. 


Erratum.—On the preceding page, ix the no- 
tice of the Geological convention, for R. D. Owen 
read D. D. Owen. 








INTELLIJZENCE, 


Printing by electricity is said to be almost accom- 
plished. Mr: Alexander Bain, a native of Scotlanu, 
boldly proclaims that he can print any number of co- 
pies of a newspaper at any distance from his office 
by means of wires electromagnetized. As Mr. Bain 
has invented a clock and telegraph on similar princi- 
ples, the scientific are very ready to believe a good 
deal of what he says. 





The composition well known as papier mache, and 
out of which the paper snuff and tobacco boxes are 
made, is now used in the manufacture of picture 
frames, which imitate the most splendid carvings, and 
cannot be distinguished readily from them. 





Itis said that a steamer has been built on the 
Thames, called the Waterman No.9, with two en- 
gines and 35 horse power. She is not handsome but 
has uncommon swiftness. Her ordinary speed with 
ebb tide is 20 miles an hour. She has frequently gone 
from London Bridge to Greenwich Hospital, five 
miles, in fifteen minutes. Thus far our steamers have 
far outsailed the English. 





The Courrier Francais mentions that there is at 
present residing inthe Rue Maller, No. 8, Paris, a 
person named Despuersonnieres, who has reached the 
great age ef one hundred and thirty-five, and is in the 
full possession of his intellects. 





Specie at New Orleans —It is calculated that within 
the last six months, eight and a half millions dollars 
of specie have been received at New Orleans, and 
about two millions have been taken away. 





That black philosopher, Boyer, has taken up his 
residence at Kingston. Among the articles he stole at 
Port au Prince, just before his flight, was the crown 
of Christophe, which is said to be studded with jew- 
els, worth $2,000,000. Generals Inginac and Victor 
had reached Kingston from Hayti. 





The tailors are threatened with the loss of trade, 
ana the thimble and the goose to be superseded by the 
shuttle and Joom. Messrs. G. Martin & Co. having 
intreduced into Philadelphia the English invention 
for weaving coats and pantaloons, and one cf the pa- 
pers speaks of one of their articles as being as com- 
fortable an article of the kind as one could desire for 
common wear. Drawers and shirts have been woven 
in that city for some months. 





The king of France has presented William Norris, 
Esq., our celebrated locomotive engine manufacturer, 
a gold medal, and a gold box ornamented with dia- 
monds, besides giving him an order for the eonstruc- 
tion of several locomotives. 





We learn from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle, that 
on Monday night, near the city, the bucket factory 
and shovel handle manufactory of Mr. Ballard, with 
its machinery and contents, was destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with a saleratus factory, and four frame dwell- 
ings, occupied by poor families. No insurance. 
Loss not know, but considerable. 





A heifer calf was born on the place of Mr. Perine, 
Staten Island, last week having two heads with eyes, 
mouths, jaws and tongues, complete, and six legs. 
It has but one tail, and that growing erect from the 
back. It wasalive at its birth, but died shortly there- 
after. —T rye Sun. 





Buffalo, without banks, sells drafts on New York 


one fourth per cent cheaper then Rochester wit 
banks! 





The venerable and time-honored old Ramage Printing 
press, brought to Bangor, Me., by the late patriarch. 
al printer, Peter Edes, Esq., has been presented tp 
the Museum of the Bangor Mechanic Association, tp 
be kept in perpetual remembrance as a useful instr. 
ment with the pioneers of civilization, in the valley 
of the Penobscot. 





It appears from the papers that along the whok 
line of the Connecticut the country is inundated. Tix 
damage must be immense. 





The freshet from the Delaware has made three 
breaches in the Pennsylvania state canal below East. 
on, which cannot be repaired in less than ten days or 
a fortnight. 





Marriage Extraordinary.—The Siamese twins so 
often exhibited in all parts of this country, and who 
have been residing for several years past in North 
Carolina, where they purchased a plantation, were on 
Thursday 13th, married at Wilkes Co. N. C. (by elder 
Colby Sparks, of the Baptist church,) to Misses Sarah 
and Adelaide, daughters of Mr. David Yates of 
Wilkes Co. N. C. The wonder is that a Baptist 
church elder could have been found to aid perpetra- 
ting this enormity. —N. Y. Express. 


The steam boat Mohegan, from New York to Ston. 
ington, with 150 passengers, exploded a boiler, while 
opposite Hurlgate ; several were scalded, but no lives 
lost. 





New Steamboat.—The Cincinnati Gazette says that 
a splendid new s-eamboat named Harry of the West, 
believed to be the largest ever built at that'city, was 
launched there last week. Her extreme length is 
2324 feet ; her breadth across the guards, abreast of 
the wheels, 594 feet, with an eight feet hold. She 
will carry 750 tons ; has forty-two airy state rooms, 
eight feet square, and a cabin 168 feet long. 





Street Sweeping Machine—Dr. A. Jones of this 
city has invented a Street-sweeping Machine, which 
appears to us admirably calculated todo the work ef- 
fectually ata great reduction of cost. It has two mo- 
difications ; one adapted to dry, the other to muddy 
streets. Mr. E. Williams, clerk of the Board of As- 
sistants, certifies that this machine was invented early 
in 1842, before any advices of a similar machine be-. 
ing constructed in England had reached this country 
If those having charge of the streets of our cities will 
but consult the interest of those they act for, Mr. 
Jones will reap @ generous reward for his invention. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





E. Humphreys has published a statement, illustrat- 
ing the comparative merits of the two systems of Ho- 
meepathic and Allopathic practice in the hosjital of 
the state prison at Auburn, during the past year. 
Under the Homeepathic treatment for seven months, 
not a single death occurred, and the amount expend- 
ed for medicine was $71.62. Under the Allopathic, 
or present treatment for four months, seven persons 
died, and $283.52 were expended for medicine. 





Benjamin Rathbun completes his term of imprison- 
ment in September next. Much seems to be antici- 
pated from his liberation in restoring confidence and 
bosiness in the city of Buffalo. 





An Eagle measuring 7 feet from tip to tip was 
caught in a fox trap by H. N. Winter, in Hunter, last 
weck, and taken out alive with but little injury. He 
is now in possession of William W. Edwards, entire- 
ly recovered from his fright and his wounds.—Cats- 
kill Messenger. 





—— 
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NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC. 








Itis stated thata number of additional workmen 
have been taken in atthe Philadelphia navy yard, 
most of whom are employed on the steamer Princeton. 
Most of the machinery intended for the Princeton is 
already completed, and it is contemplated to prepare 
the vessel for its reception during the ensuing sum- 
mer- 





Novel Lecture.—We have had all sorts of lectures 
here for the last year or two, but certainly nothing 
like a lecture delivered a day or two ago in Philadel. 
phia, in which 7’. Oliver, a ‘* practical and scientific 
cutter of garments,” explained to an audience of eight 
ornine hundred tailors, his system of measuring, 
draughting and cutting garments. The lecture, which 
was illustrated with draughts and diagrams, excited 
considerable interest; and in the course of the eve- 
aing the lecturer took the measure of a gentleman, 
cut out, and fitted upon him a coat body in elegant 
style. We commend the idea to some of our cultivat- 
ed Schneiders. — National Intell. 





We learn by the Paris correspondent of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer of a wonderful progress in Sweden of 
the Temperance cause, which the King, the Prince 
Royal, and Berzelius, the renowned savant, promote 
with the most active zeal. All distilleries have been 
suppressed, at considerable cost, on the Royal estates, 
and the whole number suppressed threughout the 
realm is supposed to exceed fifty thousand. 





The weather at Vienna has been so mild, saysa 
letter from that city of the 22d Februry that the fruit 
trees in the neighborhood are already in full blossom. 
The Government, taking advantage of the weather, 
have put 30,000 workmen on the railroads which are 
to be constructed ; 6,000 are to be employed on the 
line between Vienna and Prague. 





The Monitexr publishes some details of experiments 
made on silk and cotton grown in Algeria. Speci- 
mens of the latter, produced in 1841 in the Govern- 
ment nursery, were sent to Rouen, and delivered to 
some of the raanufacturers. They had it worked up, 
and have declared unanimously that its excellence is 
undeniable, and that it bears a great analogy to the 
cottons of Pernambuco, Bahia, and Maragnan. A 
specimen, spun bo M. Crepet, jr. of Rouen, was par- 
ticalarly remarked for ite beauty. Other experiments 
are at present being proceeded with at Lille and St. 
Quentin. 





The Boston Transcript says thata man by the 
name of Robert Fleming Gourlay has published a 
card in which he proposes “ to present himself re- 
spectfally before the public, at the Marlborough Cha- 
pel,” and to narrate in a discourse of two bours’ 
length, the ways and means by which he became en- 
abled to Live wiTHouT steer! He certifies that he 
has not slept for the last fifty two months, 


By another blast at the Dover Cliff, in which 7 000 
lbs. powder were ignited by means of the voltaic bat- 
tery, 50,000 cubic yards of chalk were dislodged. 





The New Yorkers are getting plenty of milk and 
mutton by the N. Y. and E. Railroad. 9,500 quarts 
of milk and 500 calves, were brought down in one 
day. 





Great Britain buys annually of the United States 
$60,000,000 warth of produce, two-thirds of which is 
cotton. Massachusetts buys of the other States $12,- 
000,000 worth annually. 





Strange Bird.—J. M. Wheeler, Esq. of this village 
shot yesterday, a bird measuring 5 feet in height, and 
5 feet 9 inches across the wiags. It is blue in color. 
We call it a strange bird and let it go at that.—Onta- 


A man and his wife, named Scanthlin, who were 
blown up on the steamboat Cutter, at Pittsburg, a 
few days ago, have had the captain of the boat held 
to bail in $5,500 to answ’r a suit for damages. 





We learn that the American academy of arts and 
sciences have subscribed $3,000 towards the purchase 
of the great telescope. The vote, authorising this 
liberal subscription, was passed this forenoon.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


&& All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 


Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one package, Ot each per annum. in advance. 

To clubs of not less 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 
Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 
Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at $1 per 
annum, in advance. 
All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. 














BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 

Several volumes of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
>) are now ready for delivery. The are sted to 
ca or - 





’ 





INDLY’'S PATENT BEDBUG PROOF BEADSTEDS— 
REMOVAL. The undersigned having removed from No. 
20 Green street, to No. 9 Market street, a few doors north of the 
Zagle Tavern, where they will be happy to see aud wait upon 
their old friends and patrons. To those who have not seen our 
bedsteads, we resp lly solicit to call and examine them. One 
— and a half’s residence in Albany, during which time we 
ave been in the manufacture of the above enables us 
to give references to very many of the best boarding and private 
houses in this city; bat we will only give a few of the public 
houses, where the information can be most readily had: Congress 
Hall, Franklin House, City Hotel, and Fort . The faet 
that such honses as above named have been farnished with them, 
is sufficient evidence of their superiority over any thing of the kind 
now in ase. A description might be given, but we deem it uan- 
necessary, as we trust that u whose notice this may fall, they 
will at least call and examine thei before purehasing elsewhere. 
Persons bavings goud bedsteads that have become loose from 
use, can have patent rails put to them. 
good assortment of the best and most a ved patterns will 
at all times be kepton hand. For etyle, merbe caeeneo utility and 
convenience, we do not intend to be surpassed. Prices to corres- 


pond with the times. 
TINGLEY & Co. 89 Market et., 
One of the above firm owning the right of Lindly’s pa- 
lowa, anda 
1 at such rates that 
Good property will 





N. B. 
tent, of all the eastern states, Michigan, Wi 
large portion of the state of New York, will 
will make it an object to go into the business. 
be taken in part payment. 





TO HOUSE BUILDERS.—FOR SALE—an IRON 
SCREW AND BOX, suitable to be used in removing or raising 
buildings. Inquire at Blackall's, corner of Hamilton and William 


streets March 18. 
I OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and SUPER 
exTRa—has a first rate RULING MacniNe and other necessary im- 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on che most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 
N. B. An assortment kept on band. 27. 


prvi TYPE AT REDUCED PRICES, 


NEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type founders, at No. 13 Cham- 
7 bers street, near the Post Office, New York, have on hand an 
unusaally large stock of their well khown Printing Types, Orna- 
ments, ules, &c., of the best metal, cast in original 
matrices, and very accarately finished, all of which they have de- 


termined to sell at 
Greatly Reduced P-ices. 
Placing tte Book and Newspaper fonts as follows: 
Pica, a. | Minion, 54 cts. 
Small Pica, 34“ ” Nonpareil, 3 4 
1 “ 
Long as “ “ en 120 “ 
Brevier, 46“ « 

For ved at 6 months, or at 6 per cent. less for cash. 
Wood Type, P ooh Presses, Cases, Galleys, Brass Rule, 
Composing Sticks, C and other Printing Materials, furnish. 
ed with promptitade and at the lowest prices. ‘ 

7 Printers of Newspapers who publish this advertisement, 
with this note, three times, before the first of June, 1843, and send 
one of the papers to the , will be entitled to payment of 
their bill on buying four times amount of it. 
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Wood Engraving and Designing. 


E FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 
« description at the Sculpture Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 


To Printers—Z0%, SALE CHRAL: Row 








rio Messenger. 


} ware, ¥ 
| HAIR Ss and CURLED HAIR, 


PRINTING, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, XC, 
Neatly and Expeditionsly Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
— = niiaeerenmnaatines. aii 


At the Office of the Mecuanrc, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 








N. ORR, (lete pupil of J. H. ) is now prepared to execute 
any ae 8 above be may be favored with, 
a y solicits a share of 


R oom No. 6, 3d floor, Exchange. 


Having made arrangements with Mr. N, Orr, to do my wood 
eng raving, I recommend him to the public as one who understends 
siness and will doubtless give sati 


his ba 
JOHN H. HALL. 
Albany, Feb. 1st, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and 
in the cities of New-Yor«, Puitapetrma, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the 
ble terms, at or Retail, the fol 
his assortment: Oak and Hemiock 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather 
Russet do. Fac 





Colored Goat and 
bers, ia Rubber and 


Anassortment of Saoz Maker's Fixprnes will be kept 
Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker and 
Patent’ Leather, on hand and made to oriler.” Mitheny, Teas 


Ay No. 40 State street, /mporter of Outiery 
ANI rT. 

D Hard cummatieen baal <esend Sanaioeaenak 
togetber with a com- 
plete assorument Hardware, which is offered 
for anle low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! ’ 


HE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on 
tensive 








: 
it 
pit 
TE 
sts; 


i 





ood order. Also a quantity of Leads, of different 
a as new. — 7 MUNSELL. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SCHPRING—EIN BASTORAL. 


Der winter is gone away von de 
Unt se 





blains, 
hpring dos dare peauty reshtore ! 
How bless’d are de gals unt de shwains, 
Das now de colt wetter is o’er. 


De Shtreams now run shwiftly agin, 
Unt de ice melts in de flood, 

Unt de deres now to pegin, 
Unt all over kreen de wood. 

Now Shtoffel along mit de milk gal abbears, 
ut be carries ber packet mit Lice; 

krins unt she smiles als bis life deglares, 

How plest unt contented is he! 


De glodboles now run to de blain, 
rom vich so long away dey half peen, 
Mit bleshure day meet dare agin, 

Unt tance mit dare gals on de kreen. 


Mit Bolly, mine shweetheart, I visit de grove 
De pirds all 80 sheerfully abe ar, 
shongs of lofe, 
‘To welgum de schpring of de year. 
MARY. 


Iremember when a schoolboy, creeping down 
stairs one night, after my companions were asleep, 
to spend an hour with my master’s daughter, in 
her private sit room. Before I had been with 
her ten minutes, her motter’s footstep was heard 
so suddenly in the passage, that it was impossible 
for me to retire without being discovered in my 
exit. The door by which I entered lay too far for 
me to hope that 1 could reach it before the lady 
would open that which stood opposite. A discov- 
ery wien have been terrible to both of us, not- 
withstanding our innocence of heart and purpose. 
What was to be done ? 

Mary placed her finger on her lip, looking to- 

A door, and as her mother opened the other, 
wes without accident, snuffed out the can- 
! the act was so delicately timed that the old 
woman saw her using the snuffers, but Mary so 
hemmed in the light with their hollow part that she 
never detected my trembling person, crouched as 
I was behind my young love’s chair. During the 
bustle attendant on the illumination of the candle 
ata miraculous dull fire, I crawled toward the 
door and escaped. 

*€ What’s that ?””? asked old Mrs. T.—‘‘ What’s 
that galloping across the floor?” 

” Beter’s mastiff PUPPY. I suppose, the brute is 
always here,” coolly replied the lass. 

Mary ! thou blue eyed love of boyhood, where 
art thou? Many atime have you and i mingled 
our tears, vntil the fair tresses that wantoned on 
thy peachy cheek were damp as the vine tendril, 

** Wet wi’ the blotso’ dew,” 

because—alas ! because we were too young to be 
married. We vowed at Christmas, to be constant 
and patient until Midsummer, and defy fate and 
run away. But it was our doom never to behold 
each other again. Well, well, my girl! we had 
our happy hours! poor fools as we were. Lit- 
tle did either you or I dream, when we were used 
to meet and chat in the little oaken parlor of —— 
House, that I should love and kissso many Marys 
as I have since I last enfolded thy sylph like form 
in my boyish arms. ‘ 

Perhaps little Mary is at this very moment laugh- 
ing at the remembrance of her tricks with the 
snuffers, and wondering what has become of me. 


Orrer ror a Husspanp.—A Natchez paper 
tells a good story about an old maid of Vicksburg, 
who, from a poor apple woman has risen to be the 
possessor of some $300,000 in money and real 
estate. For some years past, her operations in 
Vieksburg and Natchez have been on a large 
scale ; and in the former city she owns about a 
dozen beautiful houses. She knows but one im- 
pulse of action—money. Two or three years ago, 
the thought struck her that a husband would be 
convenient, and she resolved to | one. One day, 
as Judge Pinkard, brother of Dr. Pinkard, former- 
ly of Lawrenceburgh, Ind., was passing her estab- 

in Vicksburg, she called him in, and in- 

formed him that she wanted him to count some 
for her. The reader will recollect that 

Judge Pinkard is an old bachelor. The Judge, at 


her request, stepped into the counting room, where 
she had $100,000 lying upon the table. When he 
had finished counting the love pile, she informed 
him that ke could have the control of it if he would 
take her with it! Alas! for gallantry : the Judge 
decided that the $100,000 was quite ¢esirable, but 
that the incumbrance was greater than the nett 
value. So the petitioner was non-suited. 


Tue Lapies’ nice Man.—This isa sort of a 
Tom Shuffleton grown flat, staid and fortyish, a 
fop running to seed. The poet of Olney says of 
such a one, 

“T cannot talk with civet in the room, 

A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume, 

The sight’s enough, no need to smell a beau! 
Who thrusts his head into a raree show ? 

His odoriferous attempts to please, 

Perhaps, might prosper with a swarm of bees : 
But we that make no honey, though we sting, 
Poets, are apt sometimes to maul the thing.” 

The ingredients which go to his composition are: 

a good face, white teeth, and regular, or as a wag- 

ish friend of mine describes them, teeth which 

eep good hours, a nose that has neither sneers nor 
snuff about it, though he politely puts himself to 
the bye of maintaining a box for noses that 
carry their own sneers, but take any body’s snuff, 
a very moderate share of sense, and an immode- 
rate share of nonsense, mixed according to the 
Gratiano receipt, that is, in proportion of two 
grains of wheat to two bushels of chaff ; a voice 
that sounds extremely musical in a ‘‘ How d’ye 
do ?”? in the anti-room, in a quartett or conversa- 
tion in any room, or in a “‘ good night,”’ at the ex- 
tremity of the hall stairs ; a form which can bend 
like a willow to a Lord George, ora Lady Fanny; a 
smile and insinuating sovereign, which purchases 
my lord’s butler,and procures him hot plates, choice 
bits and frequent changes of both, besides careful 
helpings on with great coats, infinite care taken of 
hats, umbrellas, and walking sticks, and gentle 
shutting of hall and hackney coach doors after 


confidential maid, when it is accompanied by 
something more substantial ; legs with some pro- 
bability of calf; ankles as mruch superior to the 
Apollo Belvidere as possible ; two eyes of one 
color; whiskers and hair of his own 
washes, essences, lavender, soaps, toothpicks and 
powders, tight waist, cossack loons, silk 


stockings, &c. &c. &c. &e. &e. Ke. 


PorricaL TriFLe.—Some one had a paper 
folder, with the following line from Gray marked 
on it : 

“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.”’ 

On look at the question, it occurred to him, that 
it might be expressed in various ways without de- 
stroying the 1hyme or altering the sense. Ina 
short time he produced the following eleven differ- 
ent readings. We doubt whether another line 
can be found, the words of which will admit of so 
many translations, and still retain the original 
meaning : 

The weary ploughman plods his homeward way. 

The weary ploughman hemeward plods his way. 

The ploughman, weary hemeward plods his way. 

The ploughman weary plods his homeward way. 

Weary the ploughman homeward plods his way. 

Weary the ploughman plods his homeward way. 

Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 

Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way. 

Homeward the ploughman weary plods his way. 

The homeward ploughman, weary plods his way. 

The homeward ploughman plods his weary way. 


Anecrotre.—A gentleman of this city, says 
the Lowell Courier, recently hired an Irishman to 
work for him a few wecks. Patrick was not par- 
ticularly early at his work, and he liked to leave 
off somewhat before sundown. One day, when he 
was about to close up for the night, his employer 
said to him—*“ You need’t be in a hurry abont leay- 
ing off work—you know you did’nt get here in 
very good season.”’ ‘‘Oh, your honor,’’ said Pa- 
trick, would’nt it be a disgrace to me fo be late 





him ; a smirk that does not displease my lady’s| 


wih ;| 


PAzet AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, ce on F street, 7th and Sth streets, opposite 
the Patent ice, Washi City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the patent office (where he for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 1836) 
to devote himself to the preparation of specifications and drawi 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of ts for 
inventions either in this country or Europe. is experience in 
theoretical and practical mechanics, togetber with an imtimate 
knowledge of the ress of the useful arts and manufactures, at 
home abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submitted to his examination; and as patents 
ere not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the al 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the establ 
laws of science, be will be able to furnish all the information ne. 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patents 
which could not be granted 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or appa , OF SF for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the ex consequent upon a journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his se: vices where information is required in re- 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits for in- 
fringement, such as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 

‘0 individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of hinery, or buildings, for fi ies, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engi ing, he will furnish information; and, 
should it be required, will locate and superintend structures of 
this descripti 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
will attond to ¢he sale of machinery and patent rights; this, being 
a place of res ri from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the best 
location for su0 bh @ purpose. 

Papers relatic g to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when vn lami , free of p , and models sent to the 
collectors of the oprincipal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in ali 
cases must be pos: paid. 1! applications for information relating 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
magnitade. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of How. H. L. Ectsworrn, Commissioner of Patents. 
aTent Orrice, Nov. 207rn, 1842. 

Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending bim as a 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvements 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of this 
office. “TiENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 

Rererences.—Hon. S. Prentiss, of Vt., U. 8. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. 8. Mouse of Hep.; Hon. Joba ©. Ciark, 
of NV. Y., U. 8. House of Rep.; Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice, 
D.C; J. W. Hand, oe yA age Patent Ofice; C. M 
Keeler, Esq., Ezaminer, Patent f° 


American manufactare—undcr this we prospir. 
EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dura- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 
tist church. N. B, Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice. 7 


ry —Every kind of letter press printi 
PRI N T I NG. will be done te order on prod yuan. 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best and at bl 
prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an bour’s notice. New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &c. 


_ AGENTS WANTED. 

Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vieiities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are authorized to receive sabscrip- 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, and Mr. J. C Wad- 

leigh, 450 Broadway, New York. 
James Hegeman, Troy 
J.M.E West Troy 
J. B. Gilson, Waterford 
Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady 
Andrew Hanna; Utica 
N. G. Brown, Milltown 
J. M. Brown, Cohoes 
A. H. Burdick, De Ruyter 
E. 'T. Hayden, Syracnse 
D. B. Prince. Rome 
R. Stone, Newark 
W. H. Parker, Cortland Village. 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


























P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles 
Chas. White, Auburn 
Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
Jobr Williams, Cazenovia 
Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
Luther Moore, Rochester 
T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 
Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
E. G. Chapin, Litile Falls 
UC. A. Spencer, Canastota 





NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interesis of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, « 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 





twice in one day.” 


At $1.50 per annum in advance, 
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